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Proceedings at New Haven, Oct. 34tb and 25th, 1883. 



Pursuant to adjournment, the Society met at the Library-room 
of the Yale Divinity School in New Haven, on Wednesday, 
October 24th, at 3 o'clock p. m., the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the previous meeting, the 
Committee of Arrangements reported that they had accepted on 
behalf of the Society an invitation from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to assemble socially, with their ladies, at his house in the 
evening, meeting there other invited guests ; and that the reading 
of papers would be adjourned from the end of the afternoon until 
Thursday morning at nine o'clock. 

The Directors announced that they had appointed the next 
meeting to be held in Boston, in May next, and on Wednesday 
the 7th of that month, unless the Committee of Arrangements, 
Professors Toy and Abbot, should see reason for changing the 
day. They also stated that, at the suggestion of the Treasurer, 
they had voted to omit the yearly assessment for the current year. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
chosen Corporate Members : 

Prof. Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, of New York City. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was reported on, and 
extracts from it were read : 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards writes from Bristol, Eng., Aug. 17th, 
1883, explaining that she is not (as called in the Proceedings of 
the last meeting) Mr. Poole's assistant, but honorary secretary 
along with him to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which she had 
labored independently for many years to call into life. 

Pres't Martin, of the Tung-wen College, writes from Peking, 
Sept. 4th, 1883, commenting on the state of affairs in China, and 
promising for the Society's next meeting a paper on the Northern 
Barbarians of Ancient China, with especial reference to the period 
preceding the erection of the Great Wall. 

Rev. L. H. Mills writes from Hannover, Sept. 15th, 1883, accom- 
panying a copy of the first volume of his work on the Zoroastrian 
Gathas, already more than once reported on by him to the Society 
and mentioned in its Proceedings. The volume is not yet pub- 
lished, but copies of it have been distributed to all the leading 
Zend scholars in Europe. The second volume, containing, besides 
the author's commentary, an autographed Pahlavi text, a para- 
phrased version, etc., Mr. Mills hopes to have ready in six months 
more. The volume already completed was exhibited to the meeting. 
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Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse writes from New York respecting his 
new determination of the site of Lake Moeris (along with copies of 
his papers on the subject in the Revue Arch'eologique and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, for June, 

1882). 

Mr. Whitehouse claims that the determination made by Linant de Bellefonds 
has only been used to cast discredit upon the authenticity of ancient records, and 
is wholly indefensible. It is now conceded that the dyke at El-Lahun prevents 
High Nile from Ailing not only the Fayoum, but also the Wadi Reian, which Mr. 
W. discovered and surveyed in 1882. See Schweinfurth in C Exploration for May, 
1883, and Amelineau in the Revue des Questions Historiques for Oct. 1883. The 
Moeris which it is now proposed to restore would be only the southern or Reian 
basin. It would resemble in form and situation the Meridis lacrts on the maps of 
Ptolemy. It would hold water enough to irrigate 1000 sq. miles of territory, and 
free Egypt from the dread of a dangerous flood. 

Communications were now called for, and were presented as 
follows : 

1. On the Phoenician Inscriptions of the di Cesnola Collection 
in New York, by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Hall spoke especially of those inscriptions which come from the site of a 
temple on a tongue of land between the sea and the salines west of the Marina of 
Larnaca, the present Citium. There were two temples on this tongue of land, 
each on a little knoll. One was a temple to Artemis Paralia, as shown by the Greek 
inscription there found. (In Cesnola's " Cyprus " the inscriptions and temple are 
wrongly credited to Demeter Paralia, but the mistake was long ago discovered.) 
The other temple, at the end of the tongue of land, is shown by all the Phoenician 
inscriptions found there to have been erected to the deity Eshmun-Melkarth, i. e. 
^Esculapius-Hercules. This deity Prof. Hall proposed to identify with Palaemon, 
or Portumus, or Portumnus, a patron of shipwrecked mariners ; and he purposes 
to present a full paper on the subject at a future meeting. 

2. A Temple of Zeus Labranios in Cyprus, by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

In Cesnola's "Cyprus, ' at p. 283, is a short account of a visit and discoveries 
made near Fasuli, a village not far from Amathus, where thorough exploration 
was prevented by lack of tents and provisions, as well as by a fire apparently 
kindled by the natives to drive the explorers away. 

"On the summit of one of [the hills west of Amathus]," runs the account, 
" very difficult of ascent, situated between the two small villages of Dimitri and 
Fasuli, I found the ruins of an elliptical structure measuring twenty-seven feet by 
sixteen. Its area was strewn with pieces of broken statues, upon two of which 
an eagle was carved. I discovered also, on the bases of two life-size statues, to 
which the feet still adhered, Greek characters roughly but deeply cut in the cal- 
careous stone (see Appendix). I should have liked to explore this spot thor- 
oughly, as these ruins are not improbably those of a temple dedicated to Jupiter." 
Then follows the reason for not exploring more thoroughly, stated above. 

On looking at the "Appendix" for the above reference, it appears that the in- 
scriptions here referred to are not given ; the reason being that the stones were 
on their way to, or had reached, America, when that Appendix, covering the 
Greek inscriptions, was compiled in England. The inscriptions are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and are rather difficult to read 
without being taken out of the cases. They had not been read or deciphered till 
I examined them last September. 

Before proceeding to the inscriptions, however, I wish to supplement the 
account given in " Cyprus," from Gen. di Cesnola's note-book, written at the 
time on the spot, which he kindly showed me. The note-book contains a pencil- 
sketch of the hill, with the ruins at the top, and stone fragments, as they had 
rolled down the hill on one side, and lay at the base and partly along the slope. 
It contains also a plan of the (Structure, from which it appears that the ellipse is 
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truncated at one end, through the middle of which end was the entrance. Near 
the other end, inside, against either wall and opposite each other, are the ped- 
estals (probably) of the two statues referred to. The note-book also contains 
sketches of the two bases which bear the inscriptions. The written entries in the 
note-book are as follows : 

"Fasnla (this is the general local pronunciation), 1^ hours' mule drive from 
Paleo-Limassol, west of Amathus. 

[Here follows sketch of the hill.] 

" With temple at top, and fragments lying along foot of hill and a littJe way up. 

"Temple found about 4 ft. below ground, made of small irregular stones. 

[Here follows the plan, with dimensions.] 

" No remains below the foundation, and no entire statuary or statuette found 
here. 

[Here follow the sketches of the bases with feet.] 

"Found 16 fragments of statues Grfseco-] Rfoman], all life-size. Fragments 
of 2 statues, having the eagle (Jupiter?). Greek inscriptions. Only a few hours 
of digging. Some one fired the woods purposely, and we had to stop working 
here. 

" These 16 fragments seem to belong to three statues only, of none of which 
the head was found. Most of the fragments were a few inches only buried, and 
others were found at the bottom of the hill, as if hurled down by peasants. My 
guide says he has seen the fragments where they lie when he was a boy. No 
houses near by. The little village of Fasnla is the nearest point." 

(I may mention that the statuette figured on p. 283 of "Cyprus" is mentioned 
in the note-book, and the place of its finding described. It was at a different 
place from this hill.) 

I asked Gen. di Cesnola, for reasons which will appear further on, if he found 
any sculptured axe, but he says that he did not. 

The bases with feet are of the calcareous stone of Cyprus, now made familiar 
by the sculptures in the Museum. The letters on each base are of about the 
same age, and belong, apparently, to a period limited by the third and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. They are deeply cut, in two lines to each inscription, nearly cover- 
ing the whole front edge of the stone. The letters are about an inch high, rude, 
and presenting some peculiarities in shape. One of these inscriptions (numbered 
132) reads as follows : 

(1) OAIASASAIAABPANIfiETHA 

(2) MENOSAnEAfiKEN or, 

'Ohtdaag At Aafipavitf) ei>t;afievo£ aireduKev. In English: 
' Oliasas having vowed paid [it] to Zeus Labranios.' 

In this inscription the sigma and. the epsilon are of the form familiar in uncial 
manuscripts, or somewhat like the Roman C. The omega is like that epsilon 
turned so that the curved side is downward. The ma is sprawling, with the two 
inner strokes joined in a curve. The kappa is turned on its side, so that what is 
usually the vertical stroke is nearly horizontal, with the oblique strokes hanging 
below it. The upsilon extends below its line, quite across the face of the stone 
(the last nun of the second line being reached just before it), and so does the xi, 
which has a form much like that of the earlier uncial manuscripts. 

The other inscription (numbered 105) is as follows: 

(1) AHMHTPIZAIAABPANIUETEAME 

(2) NOZAHEAfiKH or, 

AtjurjTpiq At Kaftpaviu ev£aj*evo£ aTtetW^nv. In English : 
'Demetris having vowed paid [it] to Zeus Labranios.' 
In this inscription the letters are of the same general style as the other, except 
that the second delta in the first line stands on its apex, with its horizontal Sine at 
the top ; the xi has the usual form ; and the upsilon is shaped like a Roman V. 

It lies upon the surface, after these inscriptions are once read, that General di 
Cesnola was right in his conjecture that the ruins are those of a temple to Jupi- 
ter. As he found the eagle, so we find the name, and read that these statues 
were votive offerings to the deity, by persons bearing the respective proper 
names given in the inscriptions. The third statue which the fragments disclose 
was probably the temple-ayaA/ia, or goavov, of the divinity. 
The identification of the particular Zeus, or Jupiter, whose temple this was, is 
b 
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not much more difficult. To anticipate a little, he was the Zeus Stratios, or 
Jupiter of the camp and war, who had a temple at I.abranda, in Caria, and who 
is known in the classic writers as Labrandeus, Labradeos, Labrandenus, Labran- 
dius, Labraindios, Labrayndenus, and still other varieties of spelling. The only 
trouble in the identification — and that not serious, even if it were not removed— 
is to account for the absence of the d in the word as it occurs on the inscriptions, 
since the d is found in all the forms given by the Greek and Latin writers. But 
this trouble will disappear before we come to the end. 

, The first mention of this Carian or Lyeian Zeus is in Herodotus, v. 119, where 
it is related that such of the Persians as escaped from the battle of the Marsyas 
collected together at Labranda, eg A;6c 'Lrpariov lp6v, p.tya re nal ayiov akaoc 
nXaravioTuv. Herodotus adds: "and the Carians are the only ones we know 
who offer sacrifices to Zeus Stratios." He also, a little further on, indicates that 
this ipbv was not far from Mylasa. 

Strabo (xiv. 23, or c. 659) gives a little more particular information about this 
deity and shrine : "And the Mylasians have two temples of Zeus, that of the one 
called 'Oooyaa and the one [called] Labrayndenos (Aappavvdrfvov), the one in the 
city, but Labraynda (to de Aadpawfa) is a village in the mountain on the pass 
from Alabanda to Mylasa, away from the city. Here is an ancient temple to 
Zeus Stratios; and he is honored, by the people of the region (tov kwc/^j) and by 
the Mylasians ; and a way, called sacred, is paved for about sixty stadia, as far as 
the city, through which the sacred processions are conducted. And the most 
distinguished of the citizens are always consecrated for life. These, then, are 
the peculiar matters of the city." 

The site and title of Labranda were perfectly identified by Fellowes (" Lycia " 
pp. 67 ff.), in accordance with Strabo's description, even to the distance and the 
paved way. It is not to our purpose to quote Fellowes here, though we shall do 
so in another connection. We may remark, in passing, that some of the classical 
dictionaries wrongly credit Fellowes with the mistake of Leake ("Asia Minor." 
p. 234), who located Labranda at Iakli. The true site is to the northwest of Mel- 
laso or Mellasa, the modern representative of the ancient Mylasa. 

Of the mention of Zeus Labrandenus in the Greek and Latin authors, it is not 
necessary to cite all the instances; but a few of them are proper for our purpose. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxii. 2, 7), says : E <manu vescuntur pisces in Labrayndi Jovis 
fonte. The same feeding of tame fishes at this place is also related by iElian 
(Hist. Animal., xii. 30) : "And in the sacred place (to te/xp) of the Labrandean 
Zeus (roii Aafipavde'ac A«5r) is a spring of transparent water, and the fishes have 
necklaces and earrings, and all gold. And the temple of Zeus is sixty stadia 
from the city of the Mylasians. Upon this image is hung a sword (ftyoc); and it 
is honored, called both Kafios (Carian) and Stratios; for the Carians were the 
first to make a market of war, and to go to war for money, and to hang straps 
(dxava) upon their shields, and to attach crests to their helmets. And their name 
was called [Carians] from Kar the son of Crete and Zeus. But Zeus Labrandeus 
(AafSpavaebc — ev being diphthong, like the av of the preceding syllable in Strabo's 
word) is said to have received and to bear the name from having rained furiously 
(X<i/3p(f>) and much." 

With this derivation of the name compare Lactantius (De Falsa Religione, i. 21). 
Speaking of the way in which heroes acquired power and compelled divine 
honors, he gees on: Sic constituta sunt templa Jovi Atabyrio, Jovi Labradeo. 
Atabyrios enim et Labradeus hospites ejus, atque adjulores in bello fuerunt. Item 
Jovi Lapirio, Jovi Moliori, Jovi Cassio, et quae eunt in eundem modum. (The text 
here followed gives the name as Labradeus, but others give it as Labrandeus.) 

As the Greek and Roman authors were confused about the spelling of the 
name, so these passages in ^Elian and Lactantius show a confusion in respect to 
its derivation and meaning. But in the latter point Plutarch will set us right, es- 
pecially as supplemented and confirmed by the investigations of Fellowes and by 
these two di Cesnola inscriptions. Plutarch's Qumstiones Grcecw, xlv., runs thus: 
" For what reason is the image of the Labradean (Aappafilac) Zeus in Caria fur- 
nished (r/p/iivov) with an axe (vlteicvv), and not made with a sceptre or thunder- 
bolt 1 Because Hercules, having slain Hippolyte and taken away, among other 
things, her axe, gave it as a present to Omphale ; and the kings of the Lydians 
with Omphale bore it, receiving it in succession among the other sacred heir- 
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looms; until Candaules, having disdained it, gave it to one of his comrades to 
bear. But when Gyges revolted and made war against him, Arselis from the 
Mylians came as an ally to Gyges with a force and destroyed both Candaules and 
his comrade ; and he brought the axe to Caria along with the other spoil. And 
having prepared an image of Zeus, he put the axe in its hand, and called the god 
Labradeus (KajipaSia) ; for the Lydians call the axe labrys [Kitdoi yap \aSpvv rbv 
TtEksKW bvojj.a(,ovai)" 

Now the axe, usually double-bladed, or double-headed, was found by Mr. Pel- 
lowes to be the prominent symbol of Mylasa and the shrine Labranda. In his 
''Lycia," p. 75, he gives a cut of this double axe, from the keystone to "a fine 
arched gateway" at Mylasa. "This emblem," he says, "I have seen on four 
different keystones, built into various walls in the town, showing that it must 
have been very commonly used in the architecture of the city, and not improbably 
placed over each of its gates." Also, "I have obtained coins of the ancient city, 
with th;; same emblem upon them, and also one representing Jupiter, with a sim- 
ilar axe in his hand." These objects he represents in plate 35, numbers 4 and 5, 
at the end of the volume. The coin has for its obverse a head, with the legend 
2EB[A2T02] HP02 TIEPTINAE ; and on the obverse an image of Jupiter, hold- 
ing the double axe in one hand, and a spear in the other ; with the legend 
MYAA2ES2N. The shape of the Greek letters on this coin, as would be expected, 
corresponds with its age. 

It is, of course, perfectly clear that this Zeus of the Axe, or of the labrys, was 
the Zeus Stratios of Labranda; and that the name Labranda, or Labraynda 
(probably originally Labryanda — ra Aafipvavda, and thence rd \afjpawda, av 
diphthong afterwards giving way to a) was derived from Mftpv^, or the Carian 
word represented by that Greek form. It is not clear just how all the ways of 
spelling the word arose (besides the above, Fellowes found a tombstone inscrip- 
tion with the word KafipaivAiSos), but each is susceptible of a very natural expla- 
nation, which is probably also the historical one. We are prepared to find the v 
or y missing in the Cesnola inscriptions, as in other cases. Nor is it at all diffi- 
cult to account for the absence of the letter S in the termination. The termina- 
tion -(5a, or -via, or -avSa, is shown by its frequent occurrence to be a Carian, 
Lydian, or Lycian termination indicative of a place. Alabanda is one of numer- 
ous other examples. Td Aaj3pvavSa would be the natural name for The Place 
of the Axe, or of the god of the axe ; and would be the natural parent of the 
other forms. The Greek and Latin authors, naturally, not knowing the signifi- 
cance of the word, added a gentile adjective termination to the name Labranda. 
from which the d could hardly vanish. But it would be perfectly natural for the 
Carian settlers in Cyprus to neglect the d, and call their deity by his epithet of 
character, not of place. Had they regarded place, they would have called him 
MuXaffeof. or Mv'Aaakav, that is, of the Mylasians ; for he was the local tutelar 
deity of the city Mylasa and the people immediately about it. Labranda was 
only a Ka/aj (see Strabo, ubi supra), its whole extent probably no more than the 
peribclos of the temple of Zeus, with its fountain of the tame fishes, and its grove 
of plane trees; sustaining much the same relation to the city Mylasa as the tem- 
ple and peribolus of Artemis to Ephesus. 

It follows as a consequence, in even pace with the foregoing, that the temple 
found by di Cesnola was one erected by Lycian or Carian settlers, and that the 
latter came from Mylasa or its immediate neighborhood. This temple is the only 
one known of that local deity, except the original one at Labranda. And when 
these immigrants set it up, doubtless they were unable (even if they knew the 
word) to call their deity Zeus Labrsndeus, which would mean no more than the 
Zeus of the kujitj to which he had given the name — or who bore the name of the 
ensign of the Mylasians. They could call him nothing else than Zeus (Labruanios, 
Labraunios or) Labranios, the Mylasian Zeus of the Axe, the Zeus Stratios, of the 
camp and war. 

The deity, though a local one, was ancient. The notices of Herodotus and 
Lactantius, not to mention these Cesnola inscriptions, show him to have been 
worshiped for a full thousand years. 

That the axe was not found by di Cesnola among the fragments — where the 
heads were gone — need surprise no one. Indications, however, that this part of 
Cyprus was settled by Carians or Lycians are abundant in other directions. The 
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resemblance of the sculptures found about Amathus to those of Lycia has escaped 
the observation of no archaeologist (see, e.g., Cesuola's " Cyprus," pp. 264 ff.). 
But with the help of our inscriptions we fix the very home and city of these set- 
tlers. The resemblance of the name Oliasas, too, upon the first of the two in- 
scriptions, to the Oliatos of Mylasa, mentioned by Herodotus (v. 37) as one of the 
Ionian tyrants, is not to be passed over. The entire structure ol the name, both 
stem and termination, seems to be Carian. (Compare Stem's note in his Herod., 
Bd. iii.. p. 36.) 

And finally, it is noticeable, as bearing on the question of the origin of the 
Cypriote writing, that, save one fragment of three characters, and those not of the 
Paphian type, no Cypriote inscriptions were found within the limits of this Lycian 
or Carian settlement about Amathus; and that fragment is probably adventitious. 
The Cypriote inscriptions come from other regions in Cyprus, where the Lycian 
style of art or architecture seems to have left no traces. 

If these facts stood alone, they would of themselves — and each singly by itself 
— bear strongly against the supposition of a Lycian or other Asia Minor origin of 
the Cypriote writing; but as it is, they only add one more to the numerous 
reasons against that hypothesis — a hypothesis which, however alluring, has 
always seemed to me to savor more of fancy than of fair or sound induction. 

3. On a proposed edition of the Kaucika-stitra of the Atharva- 
Veda, by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 

In the summer of 1882 I went abroad, largely for the purpose of collecting 
materials for an edition of the Kaucika-sutra, the chief ritual-book of the Atharva- 
Veda. Of this text there existed in Europe for a long time only a single fairly 
correct MS., No. 1 19 of the Chambers collection in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
cataloged by Weber, Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-Handschriften, p. 88 (cf. Jndische 
Literaturgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 168). The date of this MS. is samvat 1670, and a 
copy of it belonging to Prof. Whitney, and now in my possession, was the material 
I started out with. 

Up to the year 1871, nothing new bearing upon the Kaucika had turned up in 
Europe, excepting certain copies from Indian MSS which were made for Adalbert 
Kuhn, and which are now, I believe, in the possession of Ernst Kuhn. I do not 
know what Indian MSS. they were copies of. 

In 1871, Prof. Roth obtained through Prof. Kielliorn's mediation a copy of a 
Kaucika MS. of Elphinstone College, of late date (fake 1792), and of inferior 
value. It seems to stand in some genetic relation to the Chambers MS., as it 
shares many readings and blunders with the latter. 

In 1874, Roth finished a collation of a MS. of the Puna Deccan College, which 
had been sent to him by the Bombay government (cf. his Atharva- Veda in Kasch- 
mir, pp. 13, 24): it is dated samvat 1740, cake 1606. This contains many better 
readings than the Chambers and Elphinstone MSS., and is perhaps a copy of, cer- 
tainly in some way related to, a MS. dated samvat 1708, which I now have in my 
hands, and which will be mentioned below. 

In 1878, Roth collated a MS. from Bikanir dated samvat 1735; also a very 
fair MS. 

Upon my arrival in Tubingen, Prof. Roth kindly allowed me to use his mate- 
rials, and I had thus four readings of the text. But with all of them an even ap- 
proximately correct edition would not have been possible ; and I turned to India 
for help. Both Profs. Roth and Biihler aided me in a search iti the Indian cata- 
logues for MSS. of the text of the Kaucika; the latter also in a search for acces- 
sory texts of the paddhati and prayoga-dass, which seemed likely to be useful in 
making the edition. I addressed myself to Mr. K. M. Chatfield, the Director of 
Public Instruction, who responded by sending for me last summer to the India 
House thirteen MSS., two of the Kaucika itself, and eleven small texts belonging 
to the Atharva-Veda in general. Dr. Rost at once sent them to Baltimore, and 
they are now in my possession. 

The most valuable of these MSS. is a very excellent text of the Kaucika, older 
than any previously known in Europe. It is No. 86 of the paper MSS. catalogued 
in Kielhorn's report to the Director of Public Instruction for the years 1880-1 ; 
written samvat 1708, therefore 230 years old, and in an excellent state of preser- 
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vation. I have derived as much help from it as from all the other text-MSS. put 
together. This MS. seems to be the source of the Puna Deccan College MS. men- 
tioned above, and is, as far as I have been able to find out, the oldest codex of 
the Kaucika which has as yet been catalogued or noticed. 

The other Kaucika-text which I owe to the liberality of the Indian government 
is of very inferior value. It is MS. No. 150 of the collection of 1879-80, and a 
quite modern copy, corrected only in the first few kandikds; and later on it is 
in itself almost worthless. 

Of the eleven small Atharva-texts, all but one are of subordinate value for the 
work in hand, though a few passages iu the Kaucika are benefited by one or the 
other of them. I will merely mention their titles: 1. dtharvanavedasya antyesti- 
karma; sapindikarandntakarmd Hharvavedasya; 2. dsurikalpah; 3. samanaya- 
fraddhavidhih (ravanikarmavidhif ca (samvat 1 883) ; 4. atharvatarpanam (samvat 
1794); 5. dtftarvanapramitdksard (author, Vasudeva) ; 6. homapaddhalih ; T.soda- 
(opacdrapwjd brahmavedasya ; 8. anusthdnapaddhatih kauqikoktdndm karmandm, 
(a fragment of one leaf; has nothing to do with the Kaucika; the name Kaucika 
used for Atharvan in general; cf. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 170); 9 and 10 are rahasya- 
texts. 

The eleventh MS., on the other hand, is of very direct value. It has the title : 
dapa karrndni brahmavedoktdni, and is nothing else than a paddhali to those parts 
of the KSucika which treat what is strictly honse-ritual. It begins with the 
djyatantra, which is an amplification of the first kandikd of the 14th book of the 
Kaucika, and then turns to the sariiskdras, from the garbhddhdnam to the caturthl- 
karma. Like paddliatis generally, it gives the mantras in full, and with the regu- 
lar accent marks, in red. On the other hand, those parts of the Kaucika which are 
especially Atharvanic in their character it does not touch upon at any point. It 
is a very modern MS., and winds up as follows: samvat 1867, pathandrtham 
pamcollrdmakrsna, idarh pustakam varanaslksetre kdfydrii lipikrtaih. 

This text supplements in a very welcome manner the fragmentary commentary 
of the KauciKa by Darila, which will be mentioned below. For the latter does 
not extend far enough to touch the grhya-ma,\.erm\ of the Kaucika, with the ex- 
ception of the full and new-moon ritual in the first book and of the pumsavana, 
which is found among the strlkarmani, Kaucika iii. 11. (35); the grhya-materiai 
of the Kaucika is to be found almost entirely in books 7-12 and in book 14; for 
these the paddhati furnishes some help. Why the title is daga karrndni is not 
clear, as there is no count by which the number of rites treated can be restricted 
to ten. 

By far the most important factor in the edition is the fragmentary commentary 
to the Kaucika by Darila. The only notice of the existence of a kaugika-bhasya 
is found in Haug's report of his journey in Ouzerat in the winter of 1863-4,'an 
extract from which is reprinted in the Ind, Stud, ix., p. 174. Haug simply men- 
tions that he saw in Broach a MS. of the Sutra with commentary, not giving the 
name of the commentator. My knowledge of the existence of this commentary is 
due to a correspondence with Prof. Weber, carried on in the summer of 1882 ; the 
text is part of a codex of Atharva-writings presented to the royal library at Ber- 
lin by Prof. Eggeling. The title is kdupika-'jhdsya, by Darila-bhatta ; it goes to 
the end of the second kandikd of the 6th adhydya. The text is treated as though 
fairly at an end, at least as far as the immediate source of this copy is concerned, 
for we have a colophon at the end, with the date fake 1762. Of Darila I have 
found no mention anywhere else, but 'pddas of the teacher Vatsacarman' (pddd 
upddhyayavatsagarmanah) are cited in Darila's comment. As the MS. was under 
no conditions to be removed from Berlin, I had to get a copy (in devanagari) ; and 
in this I was kindly aided by Dr. Klatt, the custos of the Indian Department at 
the library. 

The MS. of this text is very corrupt, and the comment often very obscure ; my 
repeated efforts to procure from India a complete copy, if such a one be at all in 
existence, have been unsuccessful. Yet I may fairly say that it forms the most 
valuable single factor in my materials. The MSS. of the text alone rarely divide 
the sUtras, and that is the chief difficulty in the more obscure parts of the text. 
For this, and of course also for the exegesis of many difficult passages, it has 
been very useful. It contains the explanations of a considerable number of 
Kaucika-words whose meaning has been either entirely unknown or misunder- 
C 
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stood. The additions and emendations for the lexicon will amount to from 125- 
1 50 numbers, and I give here a selection from the more interesting ones. 

jdnrndyana occurs at i. 3. 1 (v. 1. jdgmdyana), and in the commentary on i. 3. 
16 and i. 6. 15, as epithet of or gloss to udakapatram. The word appears to be a 
secondary derivative from jagmi: cf. RT. viii. 82. 22 apd'm jdgmir niai/mpunah 
(the last word glossed by Taska with samudra) ; jdgmi may be a general epithet 
of flowing water, and jdnrndyana some special kind of water- vessel. 

kinstya, ii. 1 (10). 16; iv. 6 (30), 16, is glossed by $ankha; Bohtlingk's lexicon 
renders " eine bestimmle Frucht?" 

sraktya, i. 8. 15, in a list of plants; glossed by tilaka; given by BR. only the 
sense of 'edged,' from srakti. 

akrtilosta, i. 8. 16; v. 1 (37), 8, etc., not found in the lexicons, is glossed by 
ksetr'alosia, and so means ' a clod from the field in its natural shape.' 

'nadlsisa, i. 8. 18, literally 'river-lead,' is glossed by Darila with phmapinda, 
hence ' a mass of river-foam.' 

Jcrfa. ii. 1 (10). 2 ; fuka-sari-krfdndm jihvdm badhndti. Here krfa is the name 
of a bird, = gomenaka (also not in the lexicon). Darila says : krfah gomenaka Hi 
prasiddhdbhidhdna krsnavarna dlrghapucha (!). 

kanikvika, ii. 5 (14). 16, as gloss to arm (name of a grain-plant, panicum rnilia- 
ceum) : cf. kanika and kanika. 

mShisa, ii. 8 (17). 24 {mdhisdny upaydti), means ace. to Darila 'the harem of 
the queens:' mahisd\i. e.-si)-grfidni ydti sarvdsdrh rdjninam gthdni ydti. 

astdvara, iii. 1 (IS). 29: not in the lexicon. The text reads: torn vyatisaktam 
astdiaram idhrnarh sdttrike 'gndv ddhdyd "jyend 'bhijuhuydt. Darila glosses: 
idhmd(l)-mdtrd astasamkhyS yasya so 'stavara id/imah pikla ity arlhah. 

jydyu, iii. 6 (23). 8: jydyum badhnati; Darila, jydyur jyd[h], hence 'bow-string.' 

khalvanga and hanana, iv. 3 (27). 12 (not in the lexicon), are certain kinds of 
worms (krmivipesa), the former of black color (krsnavarnaka). 

isikanji, iv. 8 (32). 10, 'having lines or stripes like reeds,' is said of a frog. 
Darila : if Ike 'va resd [rekhd] yasya sa isikdwjUi. 

dvalekh'anl, iv. 1 1 (35). 26, ' made of potter's clay' ? The sUtra reads : pratikrtim 
dvalekhanlm . . . hrdaye vidhyati. Darila glosses: tasratirHpakrtih (i. e. tatpratirtt- 
pdkrtih): dvalekhani pra\ti\krtth : dvalekhamkumbhakdravaktrdd avalikhitd mrl. . . . 

khadd, v. 2 (38). 6; 9 (45). 1, etc. Bohtlingk renders ' Hutie, Stall;' Darila, 
svabMvajah gartah, 'natural cavity.' 

The work of establishing the text is now so far advanced that I may expect to 
have the first part, containing text, list of mantras, and an index of all important 
words, ready for print in the course of 1884. I shall then proceed at once to a 
second part, containing the translation, with commentary and an introduction. 

I would take this opportunity of requesting workers in this department who 
may have materials bearing upon my work, or happen to know of the where- 
abouts of such materials, to aid me in any way in their power. The enormous 
mass of Indian literature makes it extremely desirable that a first edition of a 
ssfra-text should also be, at least for many years, the only edition. I shall grate- 
fully acknowledge any help or suggestions which may come in time to be utilized 
in my work.* 

4. On the Siamese Language, by Rev. S. C. George, of Cham- 

bersburg, Pa. 

Mr. George, formerly for eleven years a missionary in Siam, described the gen- 
eral features of the Siamese language, and illustrated them with examples. Little 
importance, except from an ethnological or linguistic point of view, belongs to this 
language, as it has no literature except a very meagre history of the country, a 
treatise on civil law, a few stories, and some elementary school-books. Native 
scholars have done nothing worth speaking of to promote or facilitate its study ; 
Pallegoix's ponderous dictionary and grammar are the principal helps accessible. 
Fully one half of purely Siamese words are monosyllabic, and none that are not 

* At the last moment, as these Proceedings are leaving the press, it is learned 
by Prof. Bloomfield that Mr. Shankar P. Pandit, of Bombay, has found a com- 
mentary on the Kaucika, and will send it for the advantage of the contemplated 
edition. 
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borrowed from other languages have more than two syllables. Borrowed words 
abound, and are taken from a great variety of sources : from Laos, Cambodian, 
Malayan, and Chinese ; a few from Peguan, Burmese, and Anamese ; but by far 
the greater number from Sanskrit and Pali. There may be said to be three 
styles: the idiom of the uneducated, consisting of pretty pure native words; the 
high or court dialect, composed in great part of Cambodian ; and the religious or 
sacred, mainly Sanskrit and Pali. There are five tones : the high tone or rising 
inflection, the common tone, the period tone, the depressed tone or falling inflec- 
tion, and the emphatic tone or circumflex. Most syllables, otherwise phonetically 
alike, have two tones, making as many different words of them : but very few 
have as many as three cones. There are no inflectional endings, either of declen- 
sion or of conjugation ; such distinctions as are made, are made by means of aux- 
iliary words and particles. The language has few adjectives; they follow the 
noun which they describe — as does also a noun used adjectively, or with the value 
of a genitive. The object noun follows the verb. The Siamese are a feeble folk, 
both physically and mentally. They are slow of apprehension, and have little 
perseverance in dealing with what causes them mental labor. The translation of 
western treatises into their language is attended with great difficulties. 

5. On the Khasi Language, by Prof. J. Avery, of Brunswick, 
Me. 

The people speaking this language occupy a district known as the Khasia 
and Jainta Hills, and approximately included between the 25th and 26th degrees 
N. lat. and the 91st and 93d degrees E. long. They number about 170,000, and 
are divided into two principal tribes — the Khasias proper in the west, and the 
Jaintias or Syotengs in the east. They represent a truly aboriginal population, 
and, beyond a few obscure traditions, are able to give no account of an earlier 
home. In physical character they exhibit the Mongolian type. The interest 
attaching itself to their language is due, chiefly, to the isolated position which it 
occupies among the aboriginal tongues of India, differing too much to admit of 
classifying with any one of them ; and to its morphologic character, on the border 
between the monosyllabic and the agglutinative types of speech. The Khasi has 
no indigenous literature, having been first reduced to writing by missionaries, 
who translated into it the New Testament and a few minor religious works. One 
of these missionaries, the Rev. W. Pryse, has given us a little grammar, combined 
with vocabulary and reading lessons, of 192 pages, Calcutta, J 855. 

The sounds heard in Khasi are represented by 10 vowels, long and short, and 
23 consonants, as shown in the following scheme : ad ee ii 6 uu y ; k kh g ghn ; 
j jh; t th d (dh) n; p ph f bbhm; w I r ; s sh; h. The vowels are sounded as 
in German, except that 6 is heard as in hot; the semi-vowel y is used by Mr. 
Pryse and others to represent the neutral vowel-sound in but. The consonants 
have, mostly, the same power as in English; but the aspirate mutes are pro- 
nounced as in Sanskrit, though ph is occasionally heard as /. The sonant aspirate 
dh occurs only in foreign words. 

The Khasi rarely elides or assimilates letters. The only quotable examples of 
the former are the negative ym. and the future sign yn, which regularly lose their 
initial letter after a vowel, e g. ba'm for ba + ym, nga'n for nga + yn. Rare 
instances of assimilation are pyllait for pyn + lait, pyddiang for pyn + diang; while 
forms like pyndap, pynduh are more common. 

Though Khasi is usually classed among monosyllabic tongues, its words are by 
no means all monosyllables. Of Mr. Pryse's list of about 3200 words, nearly 
seven-eighths have more than one syllable; but a majority of these are easily 
separable into monosyllabic elements, each having an independent status in the 
language. 

There seems to be no restriction as to the number or kind of letters which may 
form a Khasi root; though groups of consonants are not common, especially as 
finals. 'This language differs from all the other non- Aryan languages of India in 
possessing a complete system of gender. To every substantive in the language is 
ascnbed a masculine or feminine quality, irrespective of its representing an object 
actually having sex. The feminine greatly preponderates, and is oftenest applied 
to abstract ideas and things unendowed with reason. 
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Gender is marked by distinctive names, or, more commonly, by the forms of 
the third personal pronoun. These are u for masculine, ka for feminine, and ki 
for plural of both genders: e. g. u nong 'he-citizen,' ka nong 'she-citizen,' ki nong 
' they-citizen.' To remove the ambiguity of the plural, the word for ' male' or 
' female ' is added. These marks of gender always accompany nouns, except in 
occasional set phrases. They also serve to mark number. 

Grammatical relations are denoted in Khasi by position, or, more often, by 
prepositions or by helping-words with more or less attenuated meanings. In 
contrast with this usage, the Dravidian, and, for the most part, the Kolarian and 
Thibeto-Bnrman families, employ suffixes and postpositions; while the Mon-Anam 
languages follow the example of the Khasi, and the Tai group uses both systems. 
The possessor is placed after the thing possessed in the Khasi. Tai, and Mon- 
Anam languages ; but before it in the other groups named. 

Adjectives regularly follow their substantives, taking the same gender-sign. 
They are usually formed by compounding with a root — verb, noun, or other — the 
prefix ba, which seems to be the relative pronoun. The adjective is thus a con- 
densed relative clause: e. g. ka ing ka balih 'a white house,' lit. 'a house which 
(is) white.' Adjectives are compared by connecting with them the words kham 
'more' and torn 'much:' e.g. balih 'white,' ba-kham-lih 'whiter,' balih-kham-tam 
' whitest,' lit. ■ white more-much.' The Khasi has native names for numerals up 
to one hundred, but has borrowed Bengali names for higher numbers. The lan- 
guage is supplied with the usual pronominal words, except the possessive pronoun, 
whose place is supplied by a genitive construction : e. g. ka ing jong nga ' the 
house of me.' The personal pronouns are : 

nga I ngi me 

T ( T S \ \ a™ **< ye 

pha (fem.) ( r J 

«(mas.) he th 

ka (fem.) she J 

The change of nga to ngi etc. is the nearest approach to inflection that we 
observe in the language. The possession of a relative pronoun distinguishes the 
Khasi from most of the non-Aryan languages of India, a peculiarity which it 
shares with the Tai, the Cambodian, and the Anamese tongues. The Khasi verb, 
like the noun, has nothing corresponding to the synthetic forms of the inflecting 
languages ; but, by the use of auxiliary verbs and adverbs, it manages to serve 
very fairly the needs of an unlettered people. The verb itself never suffers 
change. Number and person are left to be inferred from the subject. The 
tenses in common use are present, preterit, and future. The first is expressed 
by the simple root, u leh 'he does;' the second employs the adverb la 'since,' u la 
Uh 'he did;' the third uses a sign yn, u'n leh 'he will do.' Progressive, or im- 
pending, action is indicated by the adverb dang or sa: e. g. u dang leh 'he is 
doing,' u la dang leh ' he was doing,' u'n sa leh ' he is about to do.' A perfect and 
a pluperfect tense, formed by the auxiliary lah 'to be able,' sometimes occur; 
e. g. u dang lah leh ' he has done,' u la lah leh ' he had done.' The same collocation 
of words, or with the substitution of nang ' to know ' for lah, seems also to serve 
for a potential mode: e.g. u lah (or nang) leh 'he can do,' u la lah (or nang) 
leh 'he could do.' The simple root, preceded, commonly, by the adverb to serves 
for an imperative ; e. g. to leh ' do.' This mode is usually confined to the second 
person, in which case the subject is not expressed. The root, preceded by ban, is 
said to' represent an infinitive ; but this word is evidently compounded of ba + yn, 
so that u mon ban leh ' he wishes to do ' is more exactly ' he wishes that he shall 
do.' To express a present participle da is used, da leh ' doing,' and to form a past 
participle ba-la: e.g. ba-la-kh 'done' — an adjective form, or, more strictly, an 
abbreviated relative clause. The verb has no passive voice, but uses in its place 
an impersonal construction ; thus, u leh kane 'he does this,' but leh ia kane da u 
' this is done by him,' lit. ' it does this by him.' The thought is, however, gen- 
erally so expressed as to avoid this construction. 

The structure of the Khasi sentence is direct and simple. The normal order is : 
the subject followed by its modifiers, verb-auxiliaries, verb, object, and adverbial 
adjuncts. The copula, long, is usually omitted. The relative clause regularly 
follows its antecedent clause. 

The language shows great aptitude for compounding words, giving it the aspect 
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of the agglutinating tongues; but its compounds rarely suffer change in the 
process, and readily fall apart iuto their elements. The most familiar compounds 
are : two verbs, of which one specializes the meaning of the other, as ainguh ' to 
offer thanks,' from ai 'to give ' and nguh ' to tliank;' a verb and noun, as ka aiei 
'offering,' from ai 'to give' and ei 'thing;' a verb and adverb, as lehnoh 'to give 
it up,' from leh ' to do ' and noh ' off.' 

There is another sort of compounds, of a closer character: of which one 
member has, in some degree, sunk to the position of a servile word, and forms 
classes of words, like a true prefix. Some of these words are: nong, forming 
nouns of agency; jing, abstract nouns; pyn, causal verbs*; ia, verbs denoting 
reciprocal action. The first two occur as independent words. It is said that the 
language employs tones to help out its scanty vocabulary, but of this we cannot 
speak definitely. 

The Khasi is feeling a decided influence from the superior Aryan civilization on 
its borders, and has borrowed many foreign words, especially from the Bengali. 
These words are somewhat mouthed over in becoming naturalized, but their iden- 
tity is seldom greatly disguised. It is impossible to state the proportion of foreign 
to native words in the language, but the number is so rapidly increasing as to bid 
fair, in the opinion of some, to speedily extinguish the native speech. 

6. On the Egyptian and Old Babylonian Theories of the Origin 
of the Phoenician Alphabet compared, by Rev. John P. Peters, of 
New York. 

The recent publication of Taylor's "Alphabet," and the treatment there given 
to de Rouge's theory of the Egyptian origin of the Phoenician alphabet as an 
absolutely proved fact instead of a still unproved theory, have induced me to 
preface my presentation of my own theory by a criticism of that part of Taylor's 
book which deals with this subject. In answer to the objection that the Egyptian 
and Phoenician letter-names resemble each other neither in meaning nor outward 
form, Dr. Taylor adduces the derivation of the Russian alphabet from the Greek 
etc. (vol. i. p. 119). By an application of the acrologic principle, beta became buki 
'beech,' delta became dobro 'oak,' etc. From this analogy he argues (p. 120): 
" Hence new acrologic names, significant in Semitic speech, would naturally be 
invented, as in other borrowed alphabets [this is. I believe, a very exceptional 
course; cf. the derivation of the Greek, Ethiopia, etc., from the Phoenician, Latin 
from Greek, etc.]. with the object of making it easy to connect the forms and 
values of the several characters." This fails to answer the objection, for the 
reason that a number of the letter-names have no significance in "Semitic 
speech." The mode in which significance has been found by those whom Dr. 
Taylor has followed is this: the Hebrew letter-names as they stand have been 
treated as the original Phoenician names, no comparison being made with the 
Greek, Samaritan, Ethiopia, Syriac, etc. ; words resembling these names have 
been sought in any Semitic language; and if any similar word is found in any one 
language, the given letter-name is declared to be " significant in Semitic speech." 
The most extreme example is the letter-name lamedh. In Judges iii. 31 occurs 
the dffaf fayo/ievov malmadh, meaning, apparently. ' ox-goad.' From this isolated 
derivative, the meaning of which must be guessed from the context, lamedh is 
proved to be "significant in Semitic speech," and to mean " ox-goad." Besides 
lamedh, the letter-names for which no tenable etymologies have been offered are 
hS, zain or zai, cheth, teth, sadhe, koph; and uncertain are gimel samekh, pe, and 
shin. 

Dr. Taylor says (vol. i. p. 122) that the "Egyptian alphabet" consisted of 
twenty-five letters, of which some were vowels. If the Phoenician alphabet was 
taken from the Egyptian, the loss of the vowels seems utterly unaccountable. 
Different as may be the Indo-European and Semitic conceptions regarding vowels, 
it cannot be said that they do not exist in the Semilio languages, nor that the 
need of some mode of expressing them to the eye has not been felt. Ateph, he, 
vav, yodh, and even 'ain, have to do double duty, and have made decided progress 
towards becoming themselves vowels : and this, too. at an early period, as may 
be seen from the Greek alphabet. Later this need was supplied in Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic by new signs, or by points. Ethiopic and Mendaite developed 
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the alphabet into a syllabic system in their efforts to remedy the defect. That 
part of the history of the Semitic alphabet which we know argues strongly 
against the theory that it was borrowed from an alphabet possessing vowels 
distinct from consonants. 

Dr. Taylor argues also as to the chronological probabilities of the derivation of 
the Phoenician alphabet from Egypt. So he says (i. 145) : " The Semitic occupa- 
tion of Egypt lasted for several centuries. The origin of the Semitic alphabet is 
connected with this occupation by three distinct lines of evidence. The first is 
external. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is nearly synchronous with the Hyksos 
period: Before the Hebrews went down into Egypt the art of writing was 
unknown to them ; when they came out of Egypt they possessed it. The infer- 
ence seems clear — it must have been acquired from the kindred races who occupied 
the Delta." This whole statement is a tissue of unproved assumptions, and the 
chronological argument drawn from those assumptions must be classed as worth- 
less. It is exceedingly desirable, in the present state of our knowledge, to leave 
Hebrews and Hyksos out of the argument. The intercourse of the Phoenicians 
with the Egyptians, hence the possibility of their borrowing a system of writing 
from them, even the probability of their doing so, provided they did not already 
have one of their own, will be conceded. 

Another theory is : that the Phoenician alphabet is an independent invention of 
the Phoenicians themselves. This is contrary to our knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and has, I believe, few or no adherents at the present day. 

Deecke (Z. D. M. G. xxxi.) assigned the origin of the Phoenician alphabet to 
the new Assyrian cuneiform, an anachronism which needs no further disproof. 
We seem, so far as our present knowledge enables us to determine, to be limited 
to three possibilities : an Egyptian origin, some of the objections to which have 
just been considered ; a Hittite origin, for which at present the argument could 
not be more than the negative one of failure to prove anything else ; and the 
origin from the old Babylonian cuneiform writing. 

Classical tradition ascribes to the Phoenicians a Babylonian origin. Phoenician 
tradition, so far as we know it, and Hebrew tradition, are divided, being both for 
and against such an origin. Movers, in his Phonizische Alterthum, argues against 
the Babylonian origin, but rests his argument mainly on linguistic grounds. 
Later discoveries of the close linguistic affinity of the two peoples, their essential 
identity in religion, the use of Babylonian weights and measures among the 
Phoenicians in the earliest times of which we' have knowledge, with other striking 
similarities of use and custom, would to Movers himself, as I believe, reverse his 
argument. If the truth of the tradition, supported by such corroborative proof 
from close connection of language, religion, and civilization be admitted s a strong 
d priori argument for the old Babylonian origin of the Phoenician alphabet is at 
once established. It is probable that if the Phoenicians came from a country 
where a system of writing was not only in use, but actually applied to a Semitic 
language, they would have brought a knowledge of that system with them. ' The 
Phoenician alphabet would be an evolution from that system under new circum- 
stances and conditions. If this tradition be not accepted, the argument of a priori 
probability is still, I believe, stronger than that for the Egyptian theory. That 
there was a close commercial intercourse between Phoenicia and Babylon in the 
earliest times is shown, among other things, by the use of Babylonian weights 
and measures among the Phoenicians before the 16th century B. C. The adoption 
of the weights and measures is a strong argument for the adoption of the system 
of writing also. Phoenician civilization may fairly be said to be borrowed from 
the Babylonian; it is strange if in one point, and one point only, the Phoenicians 
should have borrowed from the Egyptians instead. It will be answered that the 
Egyptian alphabet had reached the alphabetic stage, while the Babylonian cunei- 
form was still a complicated combination of syllabic and ideographic signs. 
Admitting the very early development of the so-called Egyptian alphabet, it must 
be said that the Egyptians themselves never used it. The system of writing in 
actual use and with which the Phoenicians would have come in contact was about 
as complicated as that used among the Babylonians. In favor of the adoption of 
the Babylonian rather than the Egyptian system of writing was the close connec- 
tion of language. There is an immense gap, it must be acknowledged, between 
the complicated cuneiform of Babylonia and the completed alphabet of Phoenicia. 
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The Egyptian theory does give us something to fill up the gap ; we can by that 
theory show the stages of development. The earliest examples of the Phoenician 
alphabet which have yet been discovered date, perhaps, from 900 to 1000 B. C. 
certainly no earlier. From Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria we have documents of a 
much earlier date. It is assumed, and apparently is a well proved fact, that the 
Phoenicians had some system of writing from 500 to 1000 years before the date 
of the earliest monument of their alphabet which we possess. What is the reason 
of this lack of monuments? Assuming for an instant the truth of the old Baby- 
lonian theory, it is not impossible that it may be due to the transition going on 
from cuneiform syllables and ideograms to real letters, and that the year 1 000 
B. C. may represent approximately the era at which the alphabet became fixed. 
Transitional types, it must be remembered, tend to disappear, as has been well 
shown in the history of evolution in the field of natural science. Turning to the 
forms of the letters themselves, we find the degree of resemblance between the 
Egyptian hieratic and the Phoenician and the old Babylonian cuneiform and the 
Phoenician about the same. The Phoenician letters might have been developed 
from either; intermediate forms are necessary for a conclusive proof, so far as 
form is concerned, of such development in either case. As I>r. Taylor himself 
says (i. 353), letter-names are an evidence more reliable than letter-forms, and it 
is on the names that I place most reliance in the endeavor to prove the old Baby- 
lonian origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The accompanying table gives some 
specimen letters, in the identification of which I feel a tolerable degree of confidence. 

Aleph 'ox' is the Babylonian alpu 'ox.' *AA0<z, fiiJTa, -etc., owe their final a to 
no Aramasau influence, as Dr. Taylor holds. There is a sufficient number of 
examples of the Hellenization of Hebrew words by adding an a and making them 
indeclinable to justify us in saying that the Phoenician letter-names were similarly 
treated. 

Beth, iiiJTa, is Babylonian bitu 'house.' 

Girnel. Greek ydfifia and Samaritan gaman lead me to suppose that the ground 
form was gam, the syllabic value of the old Babylonian character. The Greek 
letter-names present presumably the nearest approach to the Phoenician originals. 
The oldest forms of the Hebrew names which we possess are the Greek tran- 
scriptions in the LXX. translation of Lamentations. These are not old ; more- 
over, there is considerable variation of manuscripts. The fact that some of the 
letter-names were real words probably caused in Phoenician a tendency to assimi- 
late names derived from syllables to words which they resembled in sound. The 
same tendency was at work in Hebrew. The Hebrew names as we have them 
seem to show Aramasan influences also. The derivation of some of the letters 
from ideograms and some from syllabic signs will explain the difficulty as to the 
significance of the letter-names in Semitic speech. As to the outward form of 
this letter, when straight lines are substituted for wedges we have two straight 
lines (somewhat as in the bracketed form) running into one another. For con- 
venience one of these lines was placed at an angle with the other. 

Daleth ' door,' Greek Silra, is Babylonian daltu ' door.' The three preceding 
letters have been taken from exceedingly common Babylonian signs. This sign, 
however, is not common in this value, for which cf. II. R. 44 no. 5 and T. R. 13. 
5,^ 6, 7a, b. The same sign in the syllabic value ru was the original of the letter 
resh. The original Phoenician name is preserved in the Greek pa. The Phoeni- 
cian word for • head ' is rash (en). The similarity in sound seems to have led 
ultimately to an assimilation, and the letter-name adopted by the Hebrews was 
rush or rosh 'head,' which was written, as in the Phoenician, defectively, with 
only two radicals. The pronunciation of the Hebrew letter-name which we now 
have seems due to the influence of the Aramaean resh, which is both the name of 
the letter and the word 'head.' The original identity of resh and daleth is shown 
by the identity of characters in the Abu-Simbel and Thera inscriptions, the Ara- 
masan signatures to Assyrian contract tables, the Eshmunazar sarcophagus, and 
elsewhere, as well as by the antagonistic methods of differentiation pursued in 
various Greek and Italic alphabets, as shown by bracketed forms in the table. 

Zain. Greek f^ra and Ethiopie zai suggest za or zai as the original form, the 
ta of the Greek being due to the influence of ijra. The Syriac name was ze, zai, 
or zain. In the Hebrew there is a question as between zai and zain, the better 
text in Lamentations (LXX.) being apparently zain, while, on the other side, 
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Eusebins gives the pronunciation as zai (Prmp. Ev. x. 5). The latter seems the 
more original, the former may be due to the influence of the Aramaean word 
zainah ' arms,' The common value of the Babylonian character was the syllable za. 

Yodh. From the concurrence of Greek etc., this seems to have been the orig- 
inal Phoenician name. The root is common to all the Semitic languages, and 
means 'hand.' The Babylonian character is common in the meaning 'hand,' and 
is plainly the pigture of five outstretched fingers. In a late Babylonian form of 
the same, two fingers have disappeared. There was a similar evolution in the 
case of the early Phoenician character, and the thumb was twisted around. 

Mem. The Greet gives the original form as /iv, which is the common syllabic 
value of the Babylonian character. This coincided in sound with the Phoenician 
i*w> (ID) ' water,' which led to the identification of the word and the letter-name, 
and the consequent translation of the latter into the Hebrew word for ' water.' 

'Ain. For this no Egyptian original is offered by Dr. Taylor. It means ' eye,' 
which is also the common meaning of the old Babylonian character (enu). Its 
Greek form, 6-p/cpov, is justified by the Phoenician use of the letter as o. 

Tau I believe to be, as the name suggests, a mere ' mark ' or ' cross ' added as a 
letter at the end of the already formed Phcenician alphabet, just as new Greek 
and Latin letters were made and added. The simplest character to form is a 
rough X or cross, as is shown by our use of the same for the signature of illiter- 
ate persons. That the same rough X was used as a signature among the Hebrews 
also seems to be proved by Job xxxi. 35. This simple cross-stroke was utilized 
by the Phoenicians to furnish an additional letter when one was required ; and in 
the same way, as it seems to me, originated the x of the Greeks, our X. 

These letters will be sufficient as specimens to show the method of identification 
which I have pursued. The forms bracketed in the old Babylonian column are 
given by Oppert and Menant, the rest I have myself identified. The old Semitic 
forms are meant to show the oldest known types. 

I may add that classical tradition is about equally divided between the Egyptian 
and Assyrian (i. e. Babylonian ?) origin of the alphabet. 
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1. An account of the Arabic Bible of Drs. Eli Smith and Cor- 
nelius V. A. Van Dyck, by Prof. T. H. Hall. 

This was a paper prepared at the request of the Society, and consisted first of a 
written account by Dr. Van Dyck himself, and next of other particulars obtained 
through correspondence and inquiry, from a number of other sources. 

Dr. Van Dyck's account first presented an abstract statement of previous 
Arabic versions. The first known was that made under John, bishop of Seville, 
from the Latin Vulgate, about A. D. 750. This is extant in Spain, but never 
reached the East. Rabbi Saad Ghidgaon, commonly known as Saadias of the 
Babylonian school, translated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Arabic, for 
the uso of Arabic-speaking Jews. This was in the ninth century. The Penta- 
teuch was published in Constantinople in 1546, in Hebrew characters; then in 
Paris in 1645, in Arabic characters; and in London in 1651. 

"Abu Said the Samaritan." date unknown, but between the 10th and 13th cen- 
turies, made a translation of the Pentateuch. A few copies have been found in 
Syria. This was edited by Juynboll, of Leyden, and published a few years after 
his death. 

An unknown Jew of North Africa made an Arabic translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the 13th century, which was printed in Kurope in 1622. 

A translation of the prophetical books from the LXX. was made by a Jew of 
Alexandria in the latter part of the iOth century. It was printed in Paris in 
1645, and in London in 1657. 

There are extant parts of the historical books made from the Syriac in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. Some have been printed in Europe; and occasional frag- 
ments are found in Eastern countries 

The version of the Psalms used by the Papal Greek church is a translation of 
the LXX. made by Abdallah Ibn el-Fadl in the 12th century. It was printed in 
Aleppo in 1706, and in London, 1725. Another version was printed in Genoa, 
1516, and in Rome, 1614; and a third, apparently from the Syriac, was printed 
at Shuweir, Mt. Lebanon, in 1610. 

Of versions of the New Testament little is known. The four Gospels seem to 
have been extant in Arabic since the 7 th century, and the other parts since the 
9th and 10th. Several versions of the whole New Testament are extant: some 
made from the Syriac, some from the Greek, and some from the Coptic The 
four Gospels were first printed at Rome in 1591. and the whole Testament in 
Holland, 1616, in Paris, 1645, and in London, 1657. 

Early in the 17th century, Sarkis er-Rizz, a Maronite bishop of Damascus, got 
permission from the Pope to gather and compare copies of the Arabic Scriptures, 
and make a new version. He began the work in 1620. Ho reduced all to con- 
formity with the Vulgate. This version was printed at Rome, about 1671, in 
three folio volumes, with the Apocrypha. It was (without the Apocrypha) adopted 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and printed by them, and circulated in 
the East by all missionaries until the new version was made. 

It is said that the Sultan Muhammad II. ordered a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment to be made from the Greek into Arabic, but it is not known whether the 
work was ever executed. 

Between 1840 and 1850, Pares esh-Shidiak and Prof. Lee, under the auspices of 
the Church Propagation Society, made a version of the entire Bible into Arabic 
In this the mistakes of King James's English version are copied. It seems that 
Shidiak translated from the English, and Lee was supposed to reduce it to agree- 
ment with the Hebrew. It was printed between 1851 and 1857, but never came 
into use. 

As far back as 1837. the missionaries of the A. B. C. P. M. in Syria were con- 
sidering the idea of a new version. Dr. Eli Smith began his labors upon Arabic 
type chiefly with that object in view. His type was ready by 1843, but ill health 
and domestic affliction prevented his actual beginning of the Bible till 1848 He 
commenced with the aid of Muallim Butrus el-Bistani, a good Svriac scholar who 
first studied Hebrew with Dr. Smith. He made the first draft, and Dr Smith 
carefully revised it. As soon as a form was ready, it was put in type, and a copy 
sent to each missionary in the entire Arabic field, as well as to any other Arabic 
scholars near enough at hand. These proofs, with any suggestions, emendations, 
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or corrections, or objections, were sent back to Dr. Smith, who made a careful 
review with their help. He began with the Old Testament, but soon thought best 
to leave this and proceed with the New Testament. He left a basis of the. entire 
New Testament, but nothing of it was put in type. 

Dr. Smith adopted no known text of the Greek, but selected from Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford, as he thought fit. He had gone on far with the 
New Testament before Alford was published, and he stopped until he could go 
back and compare what he had done with Alford. On his death-bed he said he 
"would be responsible only for what had been printed:" namely, Genesis, and 
Kxodus with the exception of the last chapter. Dr. Van Dyck edited the last 
chapter of Exodus after Dr. Smith's death, which took place in January, 1857; 
but for a year previous the latter had been able to do nothing at the translation. 

In the fall of the same year Dr. Van Dyck (then at Sidon) removed to Beirut 
and assumed the care of the Press, and continued the translation. It was then 
first found out that Dr. Smith had followed no published text of the Greek, a 
thing which the Bible Society could not allow ; and the whole New Testament 
had to be done over. Dr. Van Dyck was directed to begin and finish the New 
Testament before proceeding to the Old ; and also, to follow the Received Text 
(i. e. the ordinary English editions professing to reproduce Mill), but with permis- 
sion to put in as many various readings, in foot-notes, as desirable, especially 
where the text differed from the Syriac or from any known version in Arabic. 
Dr. Van Dyck availed himself largely of that permission. He followed the same 
plan as Dr. Smith in sending out proofs, and using the suggestions of all that were 
returned to him. Some of the more difficult parts of the Old and New Testaments 
were kept in type for several months, till he could get the criticism of Rodiger and 
Fleischer from Halle and Leipzig. He has still their criticisms on the Song of 
Deborah and other difficult passages. Thirty copies of each proof were distrib- 
uted as above stated, and the version thus really embodied the work of a large 
number of Arabic scholars. 

The translation was finished Aug. 23, 1864, and the printing of the first edition 
March 29, 1865. The New Testament had been finished and printed in 1860— a 
" reference " edition, with parallel passages noted in the margin. 

Dr. Smith's immediate assistants were the Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigi and M. Butrus 
el-Bistani. Dr. Van Dyck's assistant was the Sheikh Yusuf el-Asir, a Muslim and 
a graduate of the college of the great mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo. Dr. Van Dyck 
preferred a Muslim to a Christian, as coming to the work with no preconceived 
ideas of what a passage ought to mean, and as being more extensively read in 
Arabic literature. 

The Jesuits have issued a translation made by them with the assistance of 
Ibrahim el-Yazigi, son of Dr. Smith's former assistant, and printed in three large 
8vo volumes. It is a fair translation generally, and only differs in very slight par- 
ticulars, so far as Dr. Van Dyck has examined, from his own ; and that only for 
the sake of differing from the Protestant version. 

The first part printed of the new (Van Dyck's) version was the New Testa- 
ment, reference, 12mo, pp. 624. That was [reproduced in small 12mo, pp. 596, 
and other forms, and] followed by the entire Bible, reference, 8vo, then a voweled 
New Testament, 12ino, and 16mo without vowels. Dr. Van Dyck then went to 
New York (1862-5), and in the Bible House got out electrotype plates of a plain 
8vo Bible. These plates are still in use, and show very little wear. At present 
[1883] Dr. Van Dyck is engaged in correcting them where small breakages have 
occurred, in printing so many editions from them. 

After two years he returned to Beirut with Mr. Samuel Hallock, and they 
made there electrotype plates of four sizes of the entire Bible, one voweled entire ; 
and three sizes of the New Testament, one voweled ; and one set of voweled 
Psalms in 12mo; in all, between 10,000 and 11,000 plates. Some of these were 
made after Dr. Van Dyck left the Press, and through oversight of the proof- 
reader do not altogether conform to the standard copy which he left for compari- 
son. In that way some slight discrepancies have crept in which Dr. Van Dyck is 
[1883] correcting— re-reading all, so as to make all the plates conform minutely 
to the same standard, as well as to repair any broken letters or vowel points. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have also electrotyped two editions of 
the entire Bible of this version, .besides several separate parts. 
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To this account of Dr. Van Dyck were added a few notes, bibliographical and 
supplementary, with matters, obtained from divers sources, which seemed to be 
of interest or use. This additional matter was of about equal bulk with Dr. Van 
Dyck's account. It contained further notice of Dr. Smith's work in persuading 
the missionaries in the field, and their supporters at home, of the necessity, 1. of 
a new version of the Bible ; 2. of a printing press at Beirut instead of doing the 
work at Smyrna, nearly a thousand miles away, among people of a different lan- 
guage ; 3. of the necessity of having a moderate critical library for the translator ; 
4. of the necessity of having good fonts of Arabic type ; and also some further 
details of Dr. Smith's manner of working. It was also shown (a fact that Dr. Van 
Dyck did not mention) that Dr. Smith's MS. translation of the New Testament was 
destroyed by fire, and that Dr. Van Dyck derived no help from it. Dr. Van Dyck 
was also assisted by his son Edward as a copyist, and in the selection of Old 
Testament references for the margin. 

Some further notice of Dr. Van Dyck's and Dr. Smith's native assistants was 
also given ; the Sheikh Nasif el-Yazigy having been a noted grammarian, and com- 
mentator on Ibn Akil ; and M. Butrus el-Bistani being a successful teacher and 
journalist, as well as author of the Mbhut el-Mohit, a large dictionary which 
answers in Arabic to our Webster or Worcester, and of an Encyclopaedia in Arabic, 
of which several volumes were issued, but of which much remained unfinished and 
unpublished at his death in (1881 or) 1882. 

Some notice was given of Dr. Van Dyck's and Dr. Smith's other works pub- 
lished in Arabic; and of the estimation in which they were held by natives as 
scholars. The mission has never had another man whose fitness for such a work 
at all approached theirs, or in whose translation the natives would (not to say 
could) put confidence. Indeed, to Dr. Smith alone is due the credit of originating 
the enterprise, and fighting the battles, both at home and in the field, which made 
the existence of the new version possible. Dr. Van Dyck went out to Syria in 
1840. It is to these two men that the great work done in Syria is chiefly due; 
not to mention the exchange among the natives of a manuscript for a printed lit- 
erature, the bringing to Europe and America of a multitude of accretions to the 
knowledge of Oriental literature, and the improvement, in every way, of the con- 
dition of things in respect thereto, in both the East and the West. 

8. Notes on the Nandini Commentary to Manu, by Mr. E. W. 
Hopkins, of New York City; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The object of this paper was to show that the author of the gloss called Nan- 
dini on the law-book of Manu — 1. is not a strict follower of the Kullflka school of 
interpretation ; 2. is not a strict follower of the Medhatithi school; 3. had a text 
differing from that of either of these schools ; and 4. was ignorant of many points 
of dispute between the two. The data are drawn from a MS. in the Grantham 
character belonging to the East India Office, and inscribed Manava-dharma- 
fastra viii. and ix., with NandanScarya's commentary Nandini." The illustra- 
tions are taken from the eighth book only. 

1. A follower of the Kulluka school is one who, like Raghavananda, rarely 
deviates from Kulluka's text or explanations except in trifles. Such a one the 
author of the Nandini was not ; witness (among others) the following deviations 
from K., agreeing often with M. (sometimes, in slight var. led, supported by 
Raghavananda): v. 13. sabha . . . pravestavya M. R. N.; 93. (atrugrham M. R. 
(gloss) N., -kulam K.; 221. eva M. N., eiam K. ; 287. N. supports M. (prana= 
bala), and the whole gloss resembles that of M. ; 314. M. notes as a v. I. K.'s read- 
ing dhdvatd, but prefers dhlrnata, which N. has; 330. alpesu M. N., anyesu K. ; 
359. M. and N. understand the persons punished to be " a ksairiya and the other 
(lower castes)," K. says a fudra is meant, from the very nature (harshness) of the 
penalty. Further, 40. M.'s explanation that the money is to be paid from the 
king's treasury, not found in K., is supported by N.'s gloss kofdd v'd; 98. M. and 
N. agree in understanding purusanrta to refer to ownership of a slave, an expla- 
nation not given in K. ; 392. K. explains "the neighbor next and next but one," 
M. and N., " the one opposite and next back." 

2. On the other hand, N. often agrees pointedly with K. against M. ; note the 
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following (among other) examples: vv. 32-3 (N. 30- L), in M. the order is inverted; 
64. sahaya, M. 'sureties,' K.N. 'companions;' 68. sadrpa of general similarity 
M., restricted to caste K. N. ; 296. N. agrees with K. in making the penalty a 
thousand panas, while M. makes it death, of which the "half" is mutilation. 

3. There are points (some of them unimportant) where N. agrees neither with 
M. nor with K.: thus, for example, v. 65. lingastha, 'student' M. K., 'ascetic' 
N.; 151, 415, explanations given in K. are ascribed by N. tokecit; 159. karanam, 
not 'writing' M., but = svikaranam N. ; 209. ddhdne = agnyadhdne N, not so 
M. K.; 210. N. gives a different explanation from that of M. an1 that of K. (and 
other authorities). A number of further peculiarities of reading in N. were 
pointed out. Sometimes it seems as if the simpler explanation of N. was based 
on a more primitive style of exposition : e. g. at v. 192, M. and K. say ' without 
distinction of deposit,' but N., more harshly for the Brahman, ' without distinction 
of caste;' 243. N. explains 'ten times' of the amount spoiled, while M. and K. 
make a forced reference to the income-tax of the king, which by their rule would 
amount to half as much again as the whole crop. 

4. Examples of significant silence on the part of N. as to points discussed in 
K. or M., or where their explanations differ, are found at v. 319, as to whether a 
masa of gol'd is meant; 190. as to the "methods," N. saying simply "all other 
than the one spoken of;" 73. as to dvijottama; at v. 37 we find only spastah, while 
M. and K. disagree as to the meaning ; and so on. It must be confessed that N. oc- 
casionally wears a modern aspect, as in reading in v. 283 ndstikdydm for the obscure 
dddhikdyam of the ordinary text; or in rendering vipralopakam at v. 309 'one 
who deserts a Brahman,' thus with Ragh. finding in it vipra 'priest,' instead of 
the prepositions vi and pra; but in this very verse is given by N. a reading (asa- 
tyarh ca nrparii tyajet) noted in M. as met with ; and a little further on (v. 325), 
a definition referred to in M. as that of " others " is found in N. 

Under v. 153 is given a quotation from Brhaspati, like that given by K., yet 
consisting of only one verse, and that having a v. I. as compared with K.'s version. 

The verses numbering in K.'s text 8, 11, 74, 81, 332 are wanting in N., and 
there are instances of a difference of order; especially after vv. 99 and 180. N. 
has also three and a half new verses, of which only one is supported by the gloss ; 
the others are apparently explanatory, and perhaps marginal amplifications slipped 
into the text. 

Whether a comparison with Govindaraja and Narayana would show any special 
similarity belween them and the Nandini, I am unfortunately at present unable 
to determine, not having access to them. Enough has been said to show that the 
Nandini deserves some notice as a commentary, were it only for the support it 
gives the more important ones on conflicting points. It appears very free from 
the "by all means save the Brahman" spirit of Kulluka; and, but that it is 
unknown to the older commentaries, it might well be regarded as quite ancient — 
though much that is apparently antique in it may be the result of geographical 
difference. As it is, however, when we reflect that many of its readings coincide 
with those of the earliest extant commentator, Medhatithi, and that some are yet 
older, agreeing with those of the " some " and " others " referred to by Medhatithi 
as his predecessors, we may not be far wrong in hazarding the opinion that the 
Nandini has preserved much that is old in its text and explanations. On its 
original vagaries we cannot lay much weight; but some of these are interesting 
from their very uniqueness. 

The possibility of the existence of other commentators than those known to us 
by name— Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Madhava-Sayana, Kulluka. Narayana, Ragha- 
vananda is the whole list — is hinted at by Kulluka himself, when he says that he 
cannot support the explanation of Govindaraja in one or two passages (as iii. 127), 
"because it is not supported by Medhatithi and following [commentators, who 
are] older than Govindaraja " (medhdtithiprabhrtibhir govindarajad api vrddhatardir 
anabhyupetatvdt). As Raghavananda mentions the commentators known to him 
as "Kulluka, Narayana, Govinda, Medhatithi," it might be rash to suggest that 
Nandana is one of the vrddhatara (Raghavananda, however, does not notice 
Madhava in this list); yet he may have preserved much from some of these 
"elders;" and, being geographically separated from the influence of the other 
commentators, he may represent to us more or less that lay behind them. 
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9. On the professed Quotations from Manu found in the Maha- 
bharata, by Mr. E. W. Hopkins ; presented by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Of this elaborate paper (offered as the first of a series of studies on the legal 
data found in the epic), only the main points are given here in abstract. Its 
intent was to examine the precepts ascribed to Manu by the compilers of the Ma- 
habharata ; and especially, to see what light the habit of this great work casts 
upon a certain usage, common in works on law, and occasionally employed in the 
law-book attributed to Mauu himself — that of emphasizing a remark or rule by 
adding " Manu said " — or something equivalent. It is the personal Manu referred 
to in the epic, not the quotations from the mdnava-dharma-pastra at large, that are 
here had in view. 

The paper begins with an exposition, of the sources of law professedly held by 
the Mahabharata, which are not much different from those acknowledged in 
Manu itself, namely custom, the usage of the good, etc. Among the many 
authorities referred to, no special distinction seems to be awarded to one over 
another. Manu sometimes heads the list, but sometimes not ; there is certainly no 
tendency to refer as ultimate authority to a code of Manu. Passages are found, 
and even ascribed to Manu, which are against both the text and the spirit of the 
law-book. Manu himself appears in the epic in various characters: as law- 
maker, king, demigod, and creator ; and the genealogy given him is a very mixed 
and changeful one ; the chief mythology about him is a late product. 

The quotations ascribed to Manu were reviewed in detail, being divided into 
three groups, as found respectively in the earlier books, the twelfth, and the 
thirteenth book; and added remarks in each case show its relation to the present 
text of the law-book known as Manu's. A summary of the results shows that of 
the 33 quotations, 8 occur in books i.-xi., two being traceable in the law-book and 
six not so ; of the 15 in book xii., eight are traceable ; of the 10 in book xiii., seven 
are traceable. Of the 17 thus ranked as traceable, only five are verbal quota- 
tions ; the rest agree in doctrine merely. 

The received explanation for the untraceable quotatioos is that they come from 
an older recension of the Manu-treatise, in which they were contained. This is 
facile, but far from satisfactory. All probabilities are against the treatise having 
ever been longer than it now is ; the law-books grow, not contract, with time. 
Another view may be presenied, with all due diffidence.. Manu and Manu's law- 
book are very different. Manu is an ancient sage, a demigod ; a quotation of his 
opinions was decisive ; but the law-book is a thing seldom quoted, and chiefly in the 
modern part of the epic. It may be inferred then that the treatise was worked 
out between the time when the bulk of the epic was composed and its final com- 
pletion; that there existed previously a great number of sententious remarks, 
proverbial wisdom, moral precepts, etc., ascribed to the ancient hero Manu as a 
type of godly wisdom, and floating in popular currency as " Mann's laws;" and 
these were welded into one with the " laws of the Manava sect " or school. The 
latter may have built up their own sutra and kuladharma without any reference 
to a Manu ; but then, seizing upon the current sayings of Manu, they appropriated 
and worked them in. This process may well hive begun in the Sutra period. 
Therefore it is that we find in the law-book itself so many verses that end with 
"thus said Manu:" if Manu said the whole, why emphasize these few? These 
in fact are those which kept their old form though incorporated. In the same 
way is explained another fact: namely, that some of the most modern verses in 
the metrical law-book claim to have been "said by Manu:" they were spurious, 
and tucked in later to support a doctrine unknown to the original work. Hence 
also such quotations in other law-books: doctrines unknown to or at variance 
with the Manavan text are palmed off upon us as the utterance of Manu, and 
we are expected to be convinced by them Among these are some which we are 
perfectly sure never could have been in the extant or in any other version of 
the Manavan law-book. Among the metrical law-books of modern type, the 
number of untraceable quotations from Manu in no wise diminishes. Some dis- 
cussion of them will be presented at another time. 

It is not easy to realize without a detailed examination what an iota these pro- 
fessed quotations from Manu, verified and unverified, are among the mass of 
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verses in the Mahabharata that correspond with our present Manavan text. 
Most of these are without any quotation of authority; some are noted not as 
smrti but as pruti; some, again, are attributed to entirely other law-givers. 
Nor should one fail to notice now large a storehouse of authorities is drawn upon 
by the epic, or suppose that the verses formally attributed to Manu suffice to 
show that his " law-book " was regarded as of paramount importance. The paper 
closes with a list and citations of the most prominent among the law-givers men- 
tioned, especially in the twelfth book, in the Mahabharata. 

10. The Various Readings of the Sama-Veda, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. "Whitney explained that he had recently had his attention drawn more 
closely to the monfro-material peculiar to the Sama-Veda, by finding that this was 
not quite fully taken account of in the Petersburg lexicon, notwithstanding its very 
complete and thorough working-up in Benfey's special Glossary to the text: doubt- 
less the general near accordance of the Sama- with the Rig- Veda had induced a 
little neglect, which was also favored by the extremely troublesome method of 
citation (with five separate items) with which the text had been needlessly bur- 
dened by its editor. Examples of omitted words and forms are: vipiatodavan, i. 
437 ; fatada', i. 531 ; dyuksos, i. 537 ; fobhatha, ii. 355 ; abhida'ti and ksidhi, i. 336 ; 
pratipaprathe, ii. 1059. He had been then led on to a detailed examination and 
estimate of that part of the Sama-material which consists in its variations from 
the Rik-readings. In common with most students of the Veda (apparently), he 
had been wont to content himself with accepting the value of the Sama-readings 
given originally by Benfey (in the Preface to his edition), and repeated (or arrived at 
independently) by Weber (in his History of Indian Literature) : namely, that they 
are in general older and more original than the Rik-readings. This view has been 
recently assented to by Ludwig (in his Rig- Veda, vol. iii. p. 91), but after an ex- 
position and discussion which to many will seem to conduct more naturally to a 
contrary conclusion ; and it has been sharply controverted by Aufrecht (in his 
Preface to the second edition of his transliterated Rig- Veda). In this condition 
of things, it had seemed to the speaker as if a complete digest and orderly pre- 
sentation of the Sama-Veda variants would be a useful thing ; such a one he had 
accordingly been engaged in drawing up, and he laid a part of his work (not yet 
reduced to final form) before the Society at this meeting. 

The interest of an exhibition like this lies in part in the question as to the supe- 
riority of one of the texts to the other; but in a much higher degree in its bearing 
on the history of tradition of the Vedic hymns, and on the higher criticism of the 
texts transmitted to us. Each text having been handed down in a well-nigh 
perfect and unchanged form after its fixation at a certain period, the variants 
shown by the same verse in different texts become to us, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out," the equivalents of the various readings of the manuscripts of a classi- 
cal text, for example ; and their study becomes the best and the necessary prepa- 
ration for the attempts, from which we cannot wholly refrain, at conjectural 
amendment of one and another text — even of that of the Rig-Veda itself. Just 
as the suggested re-ordering of the verses of Rig- Veda hymns, practised espe- 
cially by Roth and his school, find their best warrant and justification in the 
differences of arrangement of the verses of the same hymn in different Vedic 
texts, so every suggested alteration of a Rig-Veda reading wins plausibility if 
similar variations can be shown among the Vedic versions of identical material. 
And the Sama-Veda variants ought to be especially valuable for such a use, because 
of the close relationship of the two versions, and their at any rate only slight 
difference in point of antiquity and originality. The time has quite gone by at 
present when the existence of such a body of verses as the Sama-Veda could be 
deemed explained by asserting it to have been " extracted from the Rig- Veda." 
and the existence of its few peculiar verses and its various readings, by declaring 
it to come "from a different and more comprehensive text of the Rig- Veda than 
the one now in our hands." We see now that the various collections must in the 
main have proceeded separately and independently out of one common body of 
traditionary material, as truly as, for example, the varying versions of an English 
pr Scotch ballad; and while we may confess the general superiority of one collec- 
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tion over another in point of readings, we can never be certain until after close 
examination which text in any given particular may give the best version. And, 
since all Hindu tradition on the subject is either wanting or worthless, all we can 
ever know as to the history of transmission of that ancient literature prior to the 
time of fixation of the several texts must come from their comparison. 

Of the 1474 Rig-Veda verses found also in the Sama- Veda (leaving a remnant 
of only 75, of which 21 occur also in other Vedic texts), over 850, or more than 
four sevenths, show identically the same form in both texts. But the proportion 
of these is quite different in the two parts of the Siman. In the second Part 
(composed generally of little groups of verses, oftenest three in number, belonging 
together, and found together also in the Rig- Veda), the unvaried verses are not 
much less than three quarters (about 750 to 425); while in the first Part (made 
up of isolated verses) they are considerably less than half (about 240 to 300). 
This marked discordance can hardly be deemed accidental merely, especially as it 
is found to exist also between the two portions of part I. : namely, the verses 
found only in part I , and those (249 in number) which occur also in part II. : for 
of the latter a decided majority are unvaried, but of the former, less than a half. 
A similar relation is seen in tlie verses peculiar to the Saman ; they are consid- 
erably more than twice as numerous proportionally in part I. as in part II. In 
our present ignorance of the history of the minor collection, and of the relation of 
its two parts, these facts are not to be disregarded. 

In presenting the body of variants in their detail, the method is followed of 
taking up first those of less consequence. Thus, the scheme begins with the 
differences simply in the order of single words and of pddas. Then come the 
phonetic differences (those in regard to a lengthened final vowel, the absorption 
of ati initial a, the lingualization of a s or n, and so on); differences of accent fol- 
low; then differences of equivalent inflectional forms (as madhos and madhvas 
etc.), substitutions of one equivalent word for another without change of con- 
struction, substitutions of one form for another from the same verb- or noun- 
stem, exchanges of forms of different stems from the same root ; then the more 
considerable variations of reading, and, last among these, the cases where it 
seems more or less probable that one reading has been unintelligently put in place 
of another which it resembled in sound. In the great majority of cases the varia- 
tions are apparently indifferent as regards originality, the one being as primitive 
as the other; but where any thing different from this is to be noted, the advan- 
tage is so uniformly on the side of the Rig- Veda reading that the general opinion 
to tho contrary expressed by Benfey and Weber appears to be without any suffi- 
cient foundation. Details must be omitted until the paper is published in full. 

Prof. Francis Brown, of New York, gave a brief account of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leyclen this year, at 
which he had been present, and suggested the possibility of some 
future congress being held in this country. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Faculty of the Divinity 
School for the use of their room at the present meeting, the 
Society adjourned, to meet again in Boston in May next. 



